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LOLO AND BORDER TRIBES OF WESTERN 

CHINA . 1 

HIS book deals mainly with the little-known Lolo 
and neighbouring tribes in western China, who 
are believed to represent some of the pre-Chinese abori¬ 


gines of that empire. The journey into the steppes 
of Tibet, which gives the title to the book occupies 
less than a sixth part of the volume, and is based 
upon notes by the late Lieutenant j. W. Brooke, upon 
his journey along the well-known route from Koko 
Nor to Nagchuka. Foiled in 
his attempt to enter Central 
Tibet in 1907, Lieut. Brooke, 
on the advice of Mr. Fergus- 
son, turned his attention to the 
Lolo country in western China 
to the north of the Yangtse, 
and the present volume is 
issued as a memoir of that ad¬ 
venturous young traveller, who 
met a tragic death at the hands 
of the wild Lolos. In Mr. Fer- 
gusson, the resident missionary 
of Chengtu, the capital of Sze¬ 
chuan, Lieut. Brooke has found 
a sympathetic and competent 
editor, whose own notes indeed 
form the most important part 
of the book, based as they are 
upon a long personal acquaint¬ 
ance with those regions. 

The warlike Mantze tribes, 
now' settled in China, preserve 
the tradition of having come 
from Tibet, and this is gener¬ 
ally supported by their physical 
features, their language, cus¬ 
toms, and religion, as they are 
professedly lamaists. The part 
of Tibet, however, to w'hich 
they are assigned by Mr. Fergusson is not 
clearly evident A They are stated to be “emigrants 


from Gari, a place north of Siklim [sic], near Camba 
Dsung ... on the upper slopes of the Brahmaputra.” 
Possibly the deserted towm of Ge, near Khamba Jong, 
to the north of Sikkim, may be intended. The Tibetan 
legend of its desertion has been recorded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Waddell in his “Among the Himalayas” 
(p. 196), and is in keeping with 
a possible emigration to China. 

The Lolo tribe and its affini¬ 
ties are less well known. This 
tribe, or rather the series of 
tribes bearing this general 
title, occupies the more in¬ 
accessible mountains in western 
China, on both sides of the 
Yangtse, in the provinces of 
Szechuan and Yunnan. It is 
the former section of the tribe 
which is dealt with here. The 
aggressive turbulence of this 
v'ild tribe has prevented travel¬ 
lers from penetrating the coun¬ 
try to any great distance, 
though it and its people are not 
so wholly unknown as is repre¬ 
sented in this book. M. P. 
Vial, in his “ Les Lolos” 
(Shanghai, 1898), Colborne 
Baber, T. de Lacouperie, Col- 
quhoun, and latterly Dr. Logan 
Jackson, in his “Back Blocks 
of China,” have contributed to 
advance our knowledge of the 
subject; but Mr. Fergusson 
now adds much that is both 
new and interesting. These wild Lolos have 
hitherto preserved their independence, though in 
order to repress to some extent their habitual bloody 
raids into settled Chinese territory, hostages are taken 
from the frontier villages for their good behaviour. 


“ These hostages are representative chiefs who take 
turns of imprisonment to go pledge for the good 
conduct of the tribes. These chiefs are paid a nominal 
sum by the Chinese Government for thus serving a 
period in durance, and after serving a term of three 


1 “Adventure, Sport, and Travel, on the Tibetan Steppes.” By W. N. 
Fergusson. Pp. xvi+343. (London: Constable and Co., Ltd., 1911.) 
Price 16.?. net. 
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Fig. i.— Lolo Chief hostages. From “Adventure, Sport, and Travel, on the Tibetan Steppes.” 
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RUBBER CULTIVATION . 1 

TO students of African rubber, the 

*- volume (1) by Dr. Cuthbert Christy 
will prove of considerable value. Dr. 

Christy was for a considerable time con¬ 
nected with the Mabira Forest Rubber Com¬ 
pany, Uganda, and had many opportunities 
of obtaining first-hand information regard¬ 
ing the environment most suitable for 
Funtumia, the yields of rubber obtainable, 
and the chemical and physical problems 
associated with the coagulation of the 
latex. The author first gives a general 
account of the African rubber industry, and 
shows the fluctuation in exports of raw- 
rubber from the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 

Southern Nigeria, Liberia, the French Ivory 
Coast, Togoland, the Kameruns, the Bel¬ 
gian Congo, and East Africa. There is, 
however, nothing which would lead one to 
expect that Africa will henceforth increase 
its crop of raw rubber, despite the large 
number of vines and trees which have jeen 
planted during the last few years. 

A considerable amount of information is 
given on the botany, life-history, and struc¬ 
ture of Funtumia elastica, Stapf, known in 
the early days as Kickxia elastica, Preuss. 

It appears that in Uganda this tree loses 
most of its leaves during the dry, hot 
period of January to March. It is, however, never quite 
leafless. Young shoots are produced and old leaves 
fall more or less freely at all seasons of the year. 
The trees flower from November to December, and 

1 (1) “ The African Rubber Industry and Funtumia elastica (‘ Kickxia 
By Dr. C. Christy. Pp. XVIT252, (London : John Bale, Sons, and 
Danielsson, Ltd., 1911.) Price 12^. 6d. net. 

(2) “The Physiology and Diseases of Hevea brasiliensis, the Premier 
Plantation Rubber Tree.” By T. Petch. Pp. iv + 268. (London : Dulau 
and Co., Ltd., 1911.) Price 7 s. 6d. net. 

(3) “The Whole Art of Rubber Growing.” By W. Wicherley. Pp. 154. 
London : West Strand Publishing Co., Ltd., 1911.) Price 5s. net. 


Fig. i. —Chagwe Forests, Uganda. An area cleared ot underwood and seed sown at 
stake. Nearly all the trees in view* are Funtumia elastica . From “ The African 
Rubber Industry and Funtumia elastica 


Uganda the trees appear to grow in large groups 
varying from family parties to large belts and areas 
several square miles in extent; in some cases the 
growth is entirely made up of this species, but in 
other cases the species is scattered. 

After discussing the distribution, climate, and soils 
for Funtumia, the author goes into detail regarding 
other species of Funtumia— Funtumia latifolia, and 
Funtumia ajricana —the latex from which, however, 
possesses very little rubber, though it may be used 


months they are allowed to be relieved by other repre¬ 
sentative men of their tribes.” The accompanying 
photograph depicts some of these hostages, who may 
be taken as types of the tribe. 

The people live in rude huts and seldom build 
substantial houses, like the settled Mantze. Whilst 
termed ” Lolo ” by the Chinese, they call themselves 
“Nosu,” alternatively spelt “Nossu” and “Nesu.” 
The former appellation appears to us to be the same 
that is applied by the Tibetans to these and other 
savage tribes on their borderland, namely 
“ Lalo ” (spelt kla-klo). Their features 
seem to us to resemble those of the head¬ 
hunting Indo-Mongolian tribes of Assam, 
called “Naga” by the Indians. They are 
said by Mr. Fergusson to be “ certainly 
not ” Tibetan. Their mode of tying up 
the hair (see Fig. i) is suggestive of that of 
the Lepchas, whose non-Tibetan and proto- 
Malayan affinities have been indicated by 
Lieut.-Colonel Waddell. 

Lieut. Brooke won the distinction of 
being ‘‘the first Englishman to shoot ” that 
rare Eastern antelope, the takin ( Budorcas 
sp. : see Fig. 2), and to study it in its 
haunts, of which we have here a detailed 
description. 

Mr. Fergusson furnishes a detailed map 
of the southern part of the country plotted 
out by himself, a valuable contribution to 
Chinese geography. 


the fruits are mature six months later. The author 
is of the opinion that the wind-blown seeds carried 
beyond the limits of the forest never produce per¬ 
manent plants, owing to the long grass covering the 
country outside the forest areas. In the scrub forma¬ 
tion (Acanthus) the seeds appear to have a better 
chance. The permanent Funtumia trees are found 
largely in belts where the forest is hilly; though these 
belts are usually well-defined, their distribution ap¬ 
pears to be influenced by water-level conditions. In 
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